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of England was proposed, and would have been
carried out had not the imbecility of Charles VI. led
to internal strife. But the disputes of the dukes of
Burgundy and Orleans weakened France, and Henry
perpetuated this condition of affairs by siding now
with one, now with the other. When the murder
of the Duke of Orleans led to open civil war, the
Burgundians were supported by Henry, and by this
means won the battle of St. Cloud (1411). For a time
the Orleanists were powerless, and agreed to cede
all Guienne to England as a price of help. Henry
prepared to take possession of the provinces, but a
temporary understanding was effected between the
rival parties, and they united to oppose England.
War broke out between the two countries. The
Duke of Clarence overran Tourraine and Maine,
and, having been bought off by the people of those
provinces, was proceeding to reduce Guienne, when
Henry IV. died.

Like most kings who had succeeded to the throne
in defiance of hereditary right, Henry was an able
ruler. Not only did he overcome opposition at home,
but he also showed the appreciation of England's
true interests in his foreign policy. By alternately
assisting both parties, he kept France in a state of
weakness, and thus attained all Edward III.'s objects
without risking a war. But his son deserted this
cautious policy in favour of a more attractive, but
less politic, course. To his advice the dispatch of
an army at the close of the reign may be fairly
attributed, and very soon after his accession Henry
V, committed a grave blunder by renewing the